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‘Social Security in America 


“Social Security” is a new word in the American vocabulary. 


Before the depression very few of us talked about social 
ssecurity, or even worried about it, although we did know 
vaguely that in certain European countries various kinds of 
‘social insurance were in operation, calling for unemployment, 
‘old age and sickness benefits. But with the coming of hard 
‘times, Americans began to ask themselves what steps could be 
‘taken to prevent what, in a nation so rich as ours, seemed 
‘needless suffering. It was not long before “‘social security’’ 
|became a subject for forum discussions and a topic of con- 
-versation for citizens in all walks of life. 


What Started Us Thinking About It? 

Of course, for all too many people “social security” was far 
from being simply a topic of conversation. Those who were 
secure in their living might argue abstractly about insecurity. 
Not so, however, with those persons who had neither jobs nor 
incomes, and who looked shudderingly at the possibility of 
having to go on relief. Some of us read about insecurity, 
others of us experienced it. 
~ Let us look into a few homes, to see what was going on in 


ae 

7 JAMES ALLEN was a typesetter in a small print shop. 
| He had learned his trade from his father. The Allens had 
always been printers. It was their life. When competition 
became increasingly strong, the owner knew that costs would 
have to be cut if the shop was to remain open. So he decided 
to modernize his plant, and installed a linotype machine. 
No longer now did he need a typesetter. James Allen was 


discharged. 
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NEW FRONTIERS: “America has accepted the challe 
of insecurity and in building for the future.” 
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JOHN SCHULZ was 61 years old. He was a chef in a 
restaurant. For 35 years of his life he had kneaded great 
batches of dough, had lifted heavy trays, had bent over hot 
ovens. Now he was getting old. His joints began to stiffen, 
his head ached. He could no longer keep up the pace. So he 
gave up his job as chef, and lived on his savings. Meanwhile 
he tried to get lighter work. But employers looked at his 
white hair, his shrunken body. The answer was always the 
same, “we have nothing for you.” 


PATRICIA was 3 years of age. She couldn't see the out- 
side world from the high, small windows of the two-room 
apartment in which the family were now living. She did not. 
remember the house she once lived in—with the playroom 
and the lawn, warm in the sun. Her sister Jane did remem- 
ber, but even Jane was too young to understand why it was 
that her whole life changed so suddenly. Peter remembered 
too—and understood. He very seldom laughed now. He 
was quiet, too quiet. He knew his father’s automobile had 
collided with a truck, and that his father had died. The 
pleasant home had gone back to the Building and Loan As- 
sociation. Then they had moved here. Their mother did 
cleaning, when she could. But there wasn't enough income. 
Consequently Patricia had too little milk, too few oranges, 
too little sun. Her face was thin and white. No longer was 
she a joyous, golden child. 


For How Many People Is Life Like ‘This? 
Tragic—so say all of us. But, someone may ask, are these 
‘not unusual cases? Surely there’s not so very much of this sort 
of thing in America? | 
 Let’s see: Sem 
We told you about James Allen, the typesetter. He lost his 
b. In himself he is just one more “unemployed.” But today, 
if he still is without a job, he is one of from seven to eleven Ca 
illion men and women who also have no jobs. “Saas 
We are hoping to get back to 1929, with its high production — ee 
evel. Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 4 


g 
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ministrator, says that business will probably strike the 1929 
mark in 1937. We shall then be producing as much as before 
the depression. Will we be employing as many people? No. 
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When We Get Back to 1929 

Next year, with production at the 1929 level, we shall still 
have 6,500,000 unemployed as against 2,860,000 in 1929. 
As that fact finds its way to our social conscience, let us recall” 
that from 1922-29, years of the business boom, unemployment 
affected an average of 8 per cent of all industrial workers, skilled 
and unskilled. When 1 out of every 12 laborers is out of a job, 
even in prosperous years, unemployment ceases to be an iso- 
lated incident. One begins to ask himself what changes m 
national living may be necessary to give jobs to all who are 
able and willing to work. | 

We told you too about John Schulz, who at the age of 61 had 
practically no chance at all to find a job. Just another old man, 
to be sure. But he is one of too many. ’ 


The National Association of Manufacturers, an employers’ 
organization, found that of firms replying to a questionnai . 
30 per cent admit a hiring age limit which ranges from 25 to 6 
years. That means that once a man reaches 45, his days in im- 
dustry are numbered. ‘Too old... . Sorry.” 


Saving for a Rainy Day 
r Not many old persons can live on their savings—they have 
Br. Got been able to put enough aside for life’s inevitable rainy 
Re days. How can one save for so early an ‘old age” as modern 
industrial life forces upon people today, when the average per 
capita income of all salaried employes at work (1929) is 
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showed that anywhere from $1,300 to $1,800 was required 
|to keep a family in health and decency. Yet 44 per cent of all 
spersons gainfully employed, exclusive of farmers, had an an- 
‘nual earning of less than $1,000. At such incomes, how can 
‘there be security through individual savings? 

About 1,000,000 aged are now receiving public charity. This 
‘represents about 1 out of 7 persons over 65 years of age. At 
‘least one-third of all aged persons are dependent upon others 
ifor their support. In 1934, 231,000 aged were recipients of 
ystate pensions; 150,000 others received industrial and trade 
union pensions. 

Our third story was about Patricia, 3 years old, deprived 
‘through her family’s misfortune of health and a joyous future. 
'She, too, is one of many. 

Perhaps it is the children in the families receiving relief who 
have suffered most—physically, mentally, spiritually. Of those 
on relief rolls in 1935, 49 per cent, or 9,000,000 were under 20 
years of age. Too many children are denied an opportunity to 
live well, and through no fault of their own. 


IThe Social Security Act Is Created 
The last few years have witnessed an amazing shift of 
public opinion. 
Americans, confident that by individual initiative and effort 
2 person could safeguard his future and provide himself with 
he material things necessary for the good life, began to ques- 
ition the basic soundness of their philosophy. The closing of 
anks, the insolvency of some insurance companies and build- 


ne and loan associations, the 83 per cent drop in stock values — - 
n the New York Stock Exchange during the period 1929-_ 
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in 1929 to possibly 17,920,000 in 1933—all this created a sense — 
of general insecurity. 

People began to favor the principle of social insurance. They 
looked with approval to the utilization by the government of 
all the resources of the land, to safeguard the population 
against the hazards of unemployment and old age. It was this 
interest in ‘social security” which led, first, to the appointment 
by President Roosevelt of the Committee on Economic Se-_ 
curity, to study the situation, and then to the enactment in 
August 1935 of the present Social Security Act. 

The vote upon the Act is significant, for it indicates the ex-_ 
tensive support that it received. In the House of Representa- — 
tives 371 votes were cast for it, only 33 against it. In the 
Senate 77 votes were cast in favor of it, only 6 against it. From 
the first, the Social Security Act was regarded as a non-partisan, 
humanitarian measure. 


Be cicnan Olin 


What does the Social Security Act offer the aged? 
It sets up two systems: annuities and pensions. Under the © 
first system, annuities will be paid to persons over 65 years of | 
age, the amount being based on wages received during their | 
working years. Under the second, the federal government will ¥ 
assist states in giving immediate assistance to the aged on the ~ 
basis of their need. z 
First, a look at the ANNUITY PLAN. 2 


Who are covered by the Act? e 
About 26,000,000 persons, or half the Skea emplo ed 
population. Those excluded from the benefits of the Act are, 
_ chiefly, agricultural workers, domestic workers in privas c 
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homes, casual workers, government employes, and employes 
of non-profit religious, charitable or educational organizations. 


How much does the annuity amount to? 

Qualifying employes, when they reach the age of 65, will 
receive a minimum of $10 a month and a maximum of $85 a 
month, based on the amount of wages received during the years 
they were working. Annuities will be paid only to persons 
who on reaching the age of 65 are unemployed or who retire. 
They will be paid to everyone, no matter how rich he may be, 
if he is in an occupation covered by the Act. 

Benefits will begin on January 1, 1942. Payments will be — 
made monthly until death. 

Who pays for this system of annuities? i 

Employers in the occupations covered by the Act are required — 
to pay to the federal government a tax on payrolls. This tax 
begins at 2 per cent in 1937 and reaches 6 per cent in 1949 
(half comes from the employer, half from the employe). 

The annuity is something a person has bought and paid for. | 
Consequently when he reaches the age of 65 and has no job, he 
receives a monthly payment as a matter of right. Individual 
earnings over $3,000 are not included in the plan, and no taxes | 
are made on amounts over that figure. * 

The tax is paid into the Federal Treasury to build up a res 
serve fund out of which annuity payments will be made. This 
reserve fund is expected to reach $14 billion in 1960 and a 
maximum of $47 billion in 1980. q 


sae Criticism of the Annuity System 
Most persons agree that anyone who has worked long anc 
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financial worries. There are, however, differences of opinion 
as to how this should be done. 

Some urge us to look for security to individual savings and 
to industrial pension plans. Others believe that security in old 
age is a state and not a federal concern. Still others think that 
there is no security for the aged under our present capitalistic 
system, and see in a changed social order the only solution of 
the problem. 

In view of these great differences of opinion, it is natural 
that the Social Security Act should have been, and still is, sub- 
jected to criticism. It is important to note that this criticism 

comes from both the conservative right and the radical left. 
We shall refer to some of these criticisms. 

Thus, there are those who criticize the Act on the ground 
‘that the “Old Age Reserve Account,” into which taxes for an- 
_muities will be paid, and which in 1980 will amount to the huge 
sum of $47 billion, will be a temptation to any Congress, and 

will increase government spending. Today the public debt is 
‘not quite $34 billion. The colossal size of this reserve fund 
| thus becomes apparent. 

Criticism of the Act on this score seems to have been well 
i taken. Persons close to the government are certain that some 
| change will be made by amendment to the Act. 

There are also those who criticize the Act on the ground that 
Lit Jays an unfair burden upon the younger workers. ‘They 
) charge that the younget workers are being taxed at a rate 
that will not only protect themselves but is helping to pay for 
| annuities to the present generation of older workers, who will 
not have paid so much into the fund, since they came into it 
late in life. Some among these critics believe that the govern- 
ment should meet the requirements of such older workers for 


__ Any aged person who shows that he is in need will receive 
a pension from the state in which he is a resident, if that 
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20 years, the money to come from progressive taxation on in- 
heritances and incomes. After this period the taxation will be 
more equitable, since the workers who are now young will, 
when they become the older workers, have paid in sums over a 
normal life-time period. 

Another criticism of the Act concerns the principle of payroll 
taxes. It is argued that such taxes decrease the workers’ pur- 
chasing power, thus intensifying the imbalance which already 
exists between wage-earners and the few who own great wealth. 
These critics also believe that employers, to safeguard their 
own interests, will either lower wages or raise prices to con-_ 
sumers, thus shifting the burden to others rather than absorb- 
ing it themselves. 

In either case no redistribution of wealth will be made, nor 
will there be any fairer sharing of society's burdens. The 
poorer groups will still be paying for their own security, while _ 
the rich who profit from the present maladjusted social order — 
will not be given greater responsibility nor asked to carry 
heavier burdens. Critics of the principle of payroll taxes pre- _ 
sumably would prefer that old age security be made possible 
chiefly by taxes on inheritances and incomes. 


Provisions of the Pension Plan . 
We have seen that the Social Security Act makes it com- — 


pulsory upon employes in certain occupations to buy old age 
insurance direct from the federal government. This is not, — 
however, the only provision the Act makes for the aged. It : 
also provides for grants to states for old age assistance to the — 
needy. % 
Who are covered by the Act? 


’ 
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state has passed an “‘approved”’ old-age-assistance law. Many 
states had a system of old age pensions before the present 
federal legislation. The federal government has laid down 
minimum requirements for such “approved” state legislation. 


The old-age-assistance provisions of the federal Act are 
antended to meet the needs of those many persons who do not 
come under the annuity system, either because of present age 
jor exempted occupations. We have seen that only about one- 
half of the gainfully employed come under the annuity system: 
the three chief groups which do not benefit are farmers; 
women, since they work chiefly in exempted occupations; and 
‘Negroes, since they are chiefly in agriculture and domestic or 
personal service. 


How much does the pension amount to? 

Each state is free to determine the amount of the pension. 
The federal government will pay to the state a dollar to match 
every dollar paid by the state, the share of the federal govern- 
ent not to exceed $15 per month for one person. Although 
i state may grant larger pensions, the chances are that $30 per 
month will be the most any person will receive. 


Who pays for these pensions? 

The money to pay pensions will come from the general tax 
‘und. Most of the 40 state old-age-assistance laws now in 
bxistence require the local county or city government to share 
part of the cost. The funds are either directly administered 
ey the states or are under state supervision. Local boards 
i 


i 


letermine the need of the aged and make recommendations to 


e state board. Thus, several government agencies contribute 


ind the county or city. ‘oltes : 


yoward any person’s pension—the federal government, the state, 


~ 


. 
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age. 
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af 
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ae _ Persons who are in need must reconcile themselves to ask for 


he 
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More than 1,000,000 old persons are now receiving aid. 
Almost $80,000,000 has been paid by the federal government 
alone since February 1, 1936 for pensions to the aged. 

The following states do not have approved old-age-assistance 
laws, and therefore are receiving no federal money for the 


aged: 
Arizona North Carolina 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kansas Tennessee 
Nevada Virginia 


Criticisms of the Pension System 

Most of the state laws follow rather closely the federal mini- 
mum requirements. Unfortunately those requirements are not © 
high. Those who have studied the problem recommend that 
old-age assistance laws be made mandatory upon the states; 
that residence requirements be reduced, to permit the aged 
more easily to secure pensions; that the amount of the pensions — 
be raised to permit living on a more adequate scale ($30 a — 
month per person is hardly the American standard of living) 5 : 
that pensions be paid to persons in institutions; that pensions : 
be paid to persons who possess property, but that upon the 
death of the aided person the state should inherit the property = 
that pensions should be more freely given, without requiring © 


‘ 


They are not given as a matter of right, as are the annuities. 
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Protection Against Unemployment 

The Social Security Act seeks to protect the population 
against the hazard of old age. Another major title of the Act 
calls for the protection of workers against the hazard of un- 
employment. 

This is accomplished through the federal taxing of payrolls, 
the states being thus practically forced to enact unemployment 
compensation laws in order to receive this tax money back 

from the federal treasury, for benefits to their own workers. 

The states have a wide latitude in the type of unemployment 
compensation law they may enact. As explained by the Social 
Security Board: 

“The Social Security Act does not establish any unemploy- 
ment compensation systems. The states are invited to enact 
laws for the compensation of their unemployed. The Federal 

government does not require or seek to force them to enact 
laws of any particular type. Their freedom to pass those laws 
| best suited to their local conditions and problems is protected.” 


What part do the states play? 

Employers of 8 or more workers will be compelled to pay a 
‘tax on their payrolls, 1 per cent on the 1936 payroll, 2 per cent 
:in 1937, and 3 per cent in 1938 and thereafter. The tax will 
go into the Unemployment Trust Fund in the U. S. Treasury. 
If a state passes an unemployment compensation law in line 
with federal requirements, 90 per cent of the taxes paid by the 
employers of the state will go back to the state to pay unem- 
ployment benefits. The federal government will pay admin- 
i istrative costs. 

_ How many workers are covered? 


_ There are at least 18,000,000 workers eligible for such pro- 
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tection. With a few exceptions, the existing laws do not” 
apply to farm labor, domestic servants, casual workers, govern- 
ment employes, or the employes of charitable, religious, of 


' 


educational organizations. : 

About 8,000,000 employes are at present protected by unem- | 
ployment compensation laws. Fifteen states, and the District of 
Columbia, have enacted laws approved by the Social Security 
Board. They are 


Alabama Mississippi 
California New Hampshire 
Colorado New York 
District of Columbia Oregon 
Idaho Rhode Island 
Indiana South Carolina 
Louisiana Texas 
Massachusetts Utah 
Wisconsin > 


What benefits do workers receive? 

Generally speaking, qualified unemployed workers will, 
under these state laws, receive 50 per cent of their full-time 
weekly wage, with $15 a week as a maximum payment, for a 
period of 15 or 16 weeks in any single year. 


Do the laws differ? 
The state laws vary considerably. Under some laws 


} 


1 he Social Security Act seeks to protect workers against 
the hazards of unemployment. 


y 


_ force in order to make his payrolls smaller and his tax less. 
Sg Thus, instead of helping the unemployed, the Act, it is stated, 
_ will increase unemployment. 
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Some allow firms with good employment records to reduce ~ 
their payments after certain reserves have been built up. 


Some Criticisms of the Act : 

Unemployment is a national problem. But the present Act— 
assumes that it can be dealt with by states. There zs /ittle 
uniformity among the various state laws. States are left en-— 
tirely free to decide how large money benefits shall be paid, | 
over how long a period of unemployment, what length of time 
one must have worked in order to qualify under the act, how 
long an unemployed worker must wait after losing his job 


before payments begin. > 
This lack of uniformity in state laws may put employers in 
certain states at a disadvantage. S 


Some critics believe that the Act should be changed to help~ 
those who are now unemployed, and also to take care of the 
person who is out of a job for more than a few weeks. Since 
no benefits will be paid for two years, none of the present un- 
employed workers will receive any compensation, and must be _ 
taken care of by relief. Furthermore, if a person is out of a 
job for more than a few weeks, nothing can be done for him 
under the present plan. Professor Paul H. Douglas of Chicago” 
University says, “If unemployment should maintain its presen : 
level for a long period, we shall have to use methods very 
different from those laid down in the present act.” 

Others object to the tax on payrolls. They believe that, to a 
certain extent, this is taxing employment. ‘They argue that 
there is an inducement to the employer to decrease his labor 
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Still others believe that the employer, who alone pays the 
tax, will shift the burden of the tax to workers, in the form of 
dower wages, and to consumers, in the form of higher prices. 
[Thus the worker who is also a consumer will really be pay- 
ing for his own unemployment benefits. 

There are also those who would like to see the worker con- 
ttibute directly to the unemployment compensation funds, be- 
lieving that then he would have more of a voice in the ad- 
iministration of the Act. 


Finally, there are the persons who believe that the govern- 
ment should contribute to the funds, believing that this subsidy 
ywould permit /arger and more adequate benefits. They argue 
that only by the payment of larger benefits can purchasing 
power be stabilized. 


What Are the Social Gains of the Act? 

First, certainly, should be mentioned the e/smination of the 
fear and discouragement which breed in economic insecurity. 
Most people—the number has been estimated as 85 per cent of 
the income-receiving population—are dependent for a liveli- 
hood on their jobs. Those who are covered by this Act know 

hat if they lose their jobs, they will within a few weeks begin 
to receive unemployment benefits. These benefits will con- 
inue for a maximum of 16 weeks, unless in the meantime they 
find a job. This is a kind of economic security that has not 
heretofore existed. It has its spiritual results in the displace- 
nent of fear, fretfulness, and worry by hope, faith, and con- 


u188 


ie ence. 
There are other gains. Heretofore, a worker's purchasing 


ipower practically ceased when he lost his job. Now he will 
atinue to receive income for a certain period, while he looks 


CO 


Courtesy of the Virginia Emergency Relief Administration—Photograph by Jung vs 


“The Act provides assistance for children who are de- 
pendent, crippled or neglected.” 
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or another job. This is helpful to the whole community, in- 
tuding landlords and merchants. 

Furthermore, the taxes paid into the Unemployment In- 
arance Fund will give the U.S. Treasury more funds which it 
aay use, in cooperation with the Federal Reserve Board, in an 
ifort to contract and expand credit at appropriate times, thus 
elping to stabilize business. 


Dther Types of Protection 

Public Health Work. The Social Security Act appropriates 
10,000,000 yearly for preventive public health work. The 
1. S. Public Health Service is granted $2,000,000 of this, the 
ates receiving the rest to aid them in improving local health 
ynditions. 

Child Welfare. The Act provides assistance for children 
ho are dependent, crippled, or neglected. 

The federal government is permitted to assume one-third of 
xe cost of monthly pensions paid by the state to persons bring- 
ng up needy children, provided the state law is in conformity 
vith the standards of the federal Act. Any amounts greater 
yan $18 for the first child and $12 for each additional child 
1 the same family must be paid entirely by the state. 

The Social Security Board reports the expenditure of $8,- 
00,000 for aid to 337,800 dependent children in 27 states, 
nce February 1, 1936. 

Physically Handicapped Persons. The Act makes grants to 
cates for the vocational training and guidance of persons who 


llind. 
Since February 1, 1936 the sum of $3,000,000 has been 
anted to states to aid 29,000 needy blind persons. 


‘insecurity and is building for the future. 


_ for you from the foundation of the world: 


_ Tsay unto you, 
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The Future of Social Security in America By 

Few persons are entirely satisfied with the present Social 
Security Act. It is criticized by conservatives on some grounds, ~ 
by radicals on other grounds. We do not yet know whether 
the Act will be declared constitutional. : 

We do know, however, that the principle of social security j 
is here to stay. The United States is among the last of the 
great nations to accept responsibility for developing a broad 
social program to safeguard its people against the unavoid-_ 
able hazards of our present economic order. 

The present Act is not perfect. It may well be that the . 
struggle for real social security has just begun. There is much — 
still to be done. But let us not forget that a beginning has & 
actually been made. America has accepted the challenge of 


Unto One of the Least of These... ¥ 


Come, ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared 


For I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 

I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 

Naked, and ye clothed me: 

I was sick, and ye visited me: 

I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 


Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw 
we thee an hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thes 
drink? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee? And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily 


Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. 

MATTHEW 25: 34-40 | 
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A Prayer for Those Who Come After Us 


@ @nd, we pray Thee for those who come after us, for our 
children, and the children of our friends, and for all the young 
lives that are marching up from the gates of birth, pure and 
eager, with the morning sunshine on their faces. 


e Remember with a pang that these will live in the world 
swe are making for them. We are wasting the resources of the 
earth in our headlong greed, and they will suffer want. We are 
building sunless houses and joyless cities for our profit, and 
they must dwell therein. We are making the burden heavy 
mand the pace of work pitiless, and they will fall wan and 
sobbing by the wayside. We are poisoning the air of our land 
tby our lies and our uncleanliness, and they will breathe it. 


@ Go, save us from maiming the innocent ones who come 
nafter us by the added cruelty of our sins. Help us to break the 
nancient force of evil by a holy and steadfast will and to endow 
our children with purer blood and nobler thoughts. 


(Grant Ws grace to leave the earth fairer than we found it; 
0 build upon it cities of God in which the cry of needless pain 
sshall cease; and to put the yoke of Christ upon our business life 
pthat it may serve and not destroy. 


MGift the veil of the future and show us the generation to come 
sas it will be if blighted by our guilt, that our lust may be cooled 
sand we may walk in the fear of the Eternal. ? 


(Grant Ws a vision of the far-off years as they may be if re- 


tattle for thy children and ours. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


sdeemed by the sons of God, that we may take heart and do- 
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SPENDING TO SAVE 
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—- THE COMPLETE STORY OF RELIEF, Harry L. 
Hopkins. N.Y., Norton, 1936, 197 pp., $1.50 


During the years from 1929 
to 1932 our national income 
fell from $81 billion to $39 
billion. For many people that 
shrinkage in national income 
simply meant pulling in the 
belt a little tighter. But in 
1933, for 1 out of every 6 
families it meant stark, fright- 
ening poverty—with all re- 
sources gone. 

Since 1933, America has 
spent $6 billion to help these 
families maintain themselves. 
This money bought goods, it 
also bought courage. 


No Help Wanted 

Distress had been on the 
increase in America before 
1929. In March of that year 
there were 2,860,000 unem- 
ployed men and women (the 
peak of unefnployment was 
reached in March, 1933, when 
it “is variously estimated at 
from 13,300,000 to 17,920,- 
000). 


We were advised during the 
few years after 1929 that a 
restoration of confidence alone 
was needed. But it was no use. 
Unemployment increased. Sav- 
ings vanished. Neither a pol- 
icy of cooperation with in- 
dustry, nor reliance on private 
charity, nor even state aid 
could ultimately cope with the 
situation. The federal goy- 
ernment itself had to step in, 
to prevent starvation and to 
alleviate suffering. : 

In 1931 Charles M. Schwab 
said what many others were 
saying, “Just grin, keep on 
working. Stop worrying about 
the future and go ahead 
best we can. We always have 
a way of living through “ 
hard times.’ 

But in the local communi- 
ties, millions found it hard to 
grin. Public officials were ap 
palled at the problem of rais- 
ing funds to help the unem 
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loyed. The public began to 
earn that some were ‘living 
arough the hard times” by 
craping in garbage pails, by 
jorrowing from one another, 
yy sleeping in shanties, parks 
ind fields. Thousands of oth- 
rs were roaming the country 
‘n foot and in old automobiles 
poking for the work which 
‘obody was offering. 


, National Problem 
During 1931 and 1932 
mere were continuous  at- 
empts in Congress to pass an 
dequate unemployment bill 
») provide for federal ap- 
ropriations to aid the states. 
lhey all ‘died in committee” 
+ were “laid on the table.” 
susiness and the administra- 
on consistently opposed fed- 
ral intervention in relief. 

But agitation for federal aid 
nally led in July, 1932, to a 
ill authorizing the Recon- 
eruction Finance Corporation 
») make available to the states 
2300 million, to be used in 
utnishing relief and work re- 
sef to needy and distressed 
eople. 

A few months later Prest- 
sent Roosevelt was elected. 
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prove the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933, which ap- 
propriated $500 million to aid 
the states in meeting their im- 
mediate relief needs. 

The federal government 
had definitely accepted . the 
responsibility for a national 
relief program. 


We Spend $6 Billion 

This $500 million was only 
a beginning. In the four years 
since May, 1933, the federal 
government has spent $6 bil- 
lion on the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 

The criticisms have been 
many. But one criticism, says 
Mr. Hopkins, is never made 
except by the families who are 
dependent upon the FERA. 
We write it bold—“WE 
HAVE NEVER GIVEN ADE- 
QUATE RELIEF.” 


Mr. Hopkins corrects the 
misconception that the federal 
government directly adminis- 
tered relief in the local com- 
munities. “Local governments 
in their relief activities were 
supervised by the state emet- 
gency relief administrations, 


and in turn the state adminis-— 


trations were subject to a mini- 


mum of federal regulations. ” 
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These regulations were essen- 
tial to assure relatively uni- 
form standards and honest 
administration of the funds.” 


Relief Clients 
One admires the human 
concerns behind the relief 
policies of the government. 
Referring to the practices of 
local poor relief, Mr. Hopkins 
says “Under the philosophy of 
this ancient practice, the ap- 
plicant was in some way moral- 
ly deficient. He must be 
made to feel his pauperism. 
Every help which was given 
him was to be given in a way 
to intensify his sense of 
shame.” The government 
changed all that, in so far as 
it could. It selected relief of- 
_ ficials who had a human qual- 
ity. It turned dreary relief 
offices into respectable well- 
lighted headquarters. 


But, all in all, it is a hard 
business, this administration 
of relief. The millions of pri- 
vate homes no longer sacred 

against intrusions! The end- 

less and the embarrassing 
questions asked relief clients! 
“If swe had not became so ac- 
= % eased and, in a ‘sense, so 


erty, we should even now b 
astounded at our effrontery.”’ 
Sometimes rent was paid, 
sometimes not. Medicine and 
doctors were paid for, not hos- 
pitals. Light, gas, fuel, water, 
necessary household supplies, 
a little clothing — these were 
supplied. Food, however, was 
the important thing. The 
FERA allowed at least $15 for 
food per month, but, says Mr. 
Hopkins, ‘we must admit that 
our prevalent standard had no” 
margin of safety.” f 


Work, Not Charity & 

It is hard to be unemployed, 
and on direct relief. You lose 
faith in yourself. Employers” 
and taxpayers begin to speak 
about you as undeserving, a 


you around, for you are a rival 
candidate for their jobs. 

This attitude _ originated, 
pethaps, in the pocketbook. 
But that factor is overweighted 
by the natural limit of pet 
sonal imagination and sym 
pathy. “You can pity six mer 
but you can’t keep stirred u 
over six million.” 
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‘ction spread that work~-for 


he jobless was preferable to 


lirect relief. Out of this con- 
riction came the Civil Works 
Administration, then Public 
Works Administration, later 
Works Progress Administra- 
aon. 


Some persons have charged 
that these works programs 
aave “spoiled”’ the jobless, giv- 
rn them luxuries they never en- 
soyed before. Mr. Hopkins 
enswers the charge as fol- 
ows: “That the sum of money 
vhich has gone into the home 
of any family from the United 
btates -Treasury through the 
ugencies of relief has ever been 
sarge enough to corrupt a man 
vith luxury is hard to believe; 
lIthough one should agree that 
he prolonged necessity of ac- 
cepting it has almost unavoid- 
hbly deteriorating effects upon 
ts recipients.” 


Whe Children’s Burden 


Mr. Hopkins believes that 
he present system is capable 
of giving to all its workers 
those things which are now the 
eon of a comparative 
ew: a warm, decent place to 
hiv e in; a liberal diet; suitable 
Hothes; travel, vacations, au- 


tomobiles, radios, and college 


“educations for those who want 


them: 

He urgés-a program which 
includes higher ~wages and 
lower hours, the cutting of un- 
fair profits to allow lower 
prices, the elimination of some 
3 million aged persons from 
the labor market, raising of 
the compulsory school age to 
end competition of boys for 
their fathers’ jobs. 

Mr. Hopkins recognizes the 
continuance of unemployment 
as a permanent problem. In 
a news release in November of 
this year he stated that even 
when we get back to 1929 pro- 
duction levels, we shall have 
over 6,500,000 jobless. 

Many will be helped along 
by the Social Security Act. 
But the chief reliance, he be- 
lieves, must be in a work pro- 
gram providing for long-time, 
large-scale public works. Di- 
rect relief will never do. Men 
must be given work. 

“It finally whittles itself 
down, I suppose, to a matter 
of the children,” concludes 
Mr. Hopkins. And so it does. 
Perhaps those who have been 


most hurt these last years have _ 


been the children. 
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This happened: 

There is a Social Action pastor in a college town of Illinois, 
whose concern for the present state of mankind colors his 
sermons with an intensity too searching for his comfortable 
congregation. Although fond of him personally, the congré- 
gation expressed their discontent with a minister who thinks 
it is his concern—and maybe theirs 


whether military training 
is compulsory in colleges, whether children labor long hours, 
whether workers are free to organize, and minority groups 
free to meet, and social security a matter for corporate com 
sideration. ‘Therefore, the college president, who had spon 
sored the calling of the young minister, interviewed his protegé, 


Stick to the Bible , 


Said the college president in a fatherly manner, “It might 
be well to lay off the social gospel until after election. Some 
good Bible sermons, for instance?” | 

A bit bewildered, the young minister acquiesced. He wo 
preach a series on the Ten Commandments. ei 

The college president cleared his throat. ‘Not the Tet 
Commandments, if I were you. You see, you are the kin 
who will take a simple commandment like ‘Thou shalt not kill 
and apply it to children in the beet fields.” 
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The college president was hesitant. Perhaps not so good, 
| because when one begins to analyze the apostles, he is drawn 
into all sorts of personality considerations, the reaction of in- 
. dividuals to the task at hand. 

“The prophets, then,” said the minister. ‘“There’s a series 
worth any preacher's best mettle.” 

__ “But not the prophets until after election! Indeed, not the 
| prophets.” 

The minister had one more inspiration. He would preach 
,a series of sermons on the beatitudes. For his own soul-search- 
ing he would like to work on those words of Jesus. 

But the college president was aghast. “Lord, man, they're 
full of dynamite. Leave them alone.” 

Whereupon the young minister went wearily fora walk to 
ithink the matter over. In the country he met a friend and 
earnestly rehearsed his confusion. 

Said the friend, “My dear young sir, you had better preach 
on the ‘beget chapters’ or on the division of land among the 
i twelve tribes.” . 

“Oh yeah?” replied the minister with scorn, “And then 
ithey'll say I’m preaching about birth control and _ better 
| housing.” . ; 


A. F. L. and C. I. O. 


A group of more than three hundred Protestant women 
_ gathered themselves together in a prosperous city of Michigan 
‘where the problems of organized labor are becoming incteas- 
| ingly acute. They sincerely wanted to become more intelli- 
_gent about the immediate social and economic world of which 
they are a part. 

_ Said one of these women, “I think if Jesus were here now, 
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uttering his great commissions, he would say ‘Go ye into all” 
the world beginning with the problems on your civic doorstep.’ * 
Said the speaker to this group of women, “How many here 
know what the initials C.I.O. stand for?” There was one 
hand raised to indicate comprehension. 
“How many know what A. F. of L. stand for?” There were 
more than twenty hands raised. . 
Said the speaker, to the amazement of the audience, “Let 
us bow in silent prayer.” . 
He did not believe that intelligent, educated, cultured, well- 
dressed, warm-hearted church women could be so ignorant, 
and he felt that he needed a special kind of leading from the 
Lord. 
At the end of the two hours and a half of animated dis- 
cussion the crowd adjourned—to meet again! 


Social Action at Work 


Minnesota-—The Conference Social Action Committee, with 
the cooperation of other conference committees and the a 
sistance of Mrs. Marguetitte Bro, CSA Community Service 
Secretary, will conduct a ‘School of Citizenship” in five centers 
during early December. These schools offer a two-day inte 
sive study, for women’s groups, ministers, church leaders, a 
the church membership as a whole. The two main courses a 
Economics and Peace. After January 1 the CSA expects 
Be plan similar schools in cooperation with other state c 

mittees. 


‘New Jersey—Taking advantage of the visit to the state of Mi 
__. Alice Hunt of Rhode Island, who was to speak for the 0 
sumers’ League, the Conference Committee set up a meetir 
for local social action groups on November 15. The subje 
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of the address and the discussions which followed was “The 
Shurch and the Development of Public Opinion.” 
Maine—The Conference Committee expects to organize an ad- 
yance protest against teachers’ oath legislation, to prevent the 
enactment of such a law when the legislature meets again. 
special study is urged along three lines: Civil Liberties, Mili- 
-atism in Education (looking toward legislation to end the 
compulsory feature of ROTC at the University of Maine), 
and Neutrality. A seminar will be set up in Portland in the 
spring, with the help of Mrs. Elizabeth Whiting, CSA Com- 
munity Service Secretary. 

Northern California—A significant round table discussion was 
aeld November 19 at the meeting of the Federation of Con- 
sregational Church Women, the subject being the relation of 
missions and social action. (The CSA will be glad to send 
terested persons a detailed copy of the program.) ~ “3 
New York—An investigation of housing conditions among 
Negroes in Mount Vernon resulted in a protest through the 
Rotary Club to the mayor and to owners of the tenements. 
Iregon—In spite of the activity of our church people, the ref- 
rrendum measure in the recent election, aimed to abolish the 
compulsory feature of ROTC, failed of passage, by a vote of | 
184,143 to 114,469. All the more reason for working harder 
‘or the federal Nye-Kvale bill. 
Pennsylvania—With the cooperation of local groups, Rev. 
WWlfred Schmalz, Associate Director of the CSA, visited a num-_ 


ronferring with committees. oe 

North Carolina—The pastor of our church in Raleigh reports 
that one of his members personally purchased 100 copies of 
ar Armistice Day number of Social Action, sending copies to 
rominent educators and professional men in his neighbor- 
100d. 132 churches, from many parts of the country, dis- 
tributed 6,100 copies of this issue, ordering it-in quantities from 


Iie CSA. 


wer of churches in the Pittsburgh area, addressing meetings and — 


Readings on Social Security 
6 


Towards Social Security, by Eveline M. Burns. McGraw- 
Hill, 1936, 269 pp., $2.00. Analyzes the provisions of 
the Social Security Act and examines some of the under- 
lying principles of government, taxation and administra- 
tion involved. 

Social Securityin the United States, by Paul H, Douglas. 
McGraw-Hill, 1936, 384 pp., $3.00. “Presented in 
simple, non-technical language, it should be valuable to 
the vast number of persons directly or indirectly affected 
by its provisions.” 

Insecurity: A Challenge to: America, by Abraham Epstein, 
3rd (rev.) ed., Random House, 1936, 821 pp., $4.00. 
A study of social insurance in the United States and 
abroad; two new chapters have been added discussing 
the problems and implications of the Social Security Act. _ 

Creative America: Its Resources for Social Security, by Mary 

~ Van Kleeck. Covici, 1936, 353 pp., $3.00. : 
® YS 

PAMPHLETS: (May be ordered from the CSA) 4 

National Social Security Program, by Federal Council of 

“hes Churches. Information Service, Sept. 5, 1936, 4 pp., 5c. _ 

Security or the Dole? by Public Affairs Committee. 1936, 

| 32 pp., 10c. a 
Pie: A Brief Explanation of the Social Security Act, by Social — 
Td Security Board, Washington, D. C., 1936, 13 pp., Free. 
| ~ Federal Old-Age Benefits, by Social Security Board. 1936, | 
18 pp., Free. ue <a 
_Federal-State Cooperation for Social Security, by Social Se- 
curity Board. 5 pp., Free. i 
Sil beds Workers Social Insurance Bill, Interprofessional 
ssociation for Social Insurance. Jan., 1936, 8 pp., 
Out of Work, by Helen G. Murray. Pilgrim Press, 1 
pte SG. PPi, i256 hee 
- Rich Man, Poor Man, by R. C. A. and O, P. Gos! 
_ League for Economic Security, 1935, 5- 


th, See 


